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A LETTER 
TO 
PARSON CUNNINGHAM, 
ON 


His insolent Publication re- 
speeting her, Majesty, the | 
fueen ; and on the Conduct 
of the Parsons in general. 


London, Sept, 27, 1820. 


PARSON, 


Well as you have been be- 


laboured by others; sound as 
has been the lashing which they 


| shoulders ; baited and buffeted . 


as you have been, you must 
not be suffered io get off yet: 
you have received temporary 
chastisement ; but it belongs to 
me t0 give yon sich as shall 
Stick by you for life. 

It is, for two reasons, tietes- 
sary to state the history of your 
insolence and turpitude : first, 
thet all who ‘shall read this 
Letter may see elearly the 
grouads upon which it proceeds ; 
and, second, that you may 
have no occasion to complain of 
misquoting, or of mistepresent- 
ing. I shall, theréferd, first of 
all, insert, at full length, your 
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699 To Parse x CUNNINHGAM®. Anh, 


the world will say, that you 
are unworthy of such particu- 
lar notice ; but you are one of a 
large body which is a principal 
component part of the System, 
and itis as a sample of that body 
that you are deemed worthy of 
exposure. For the purpose of 
saving time and space, I shall 
number your paragraphs from 
one to the end. 


“ 1, Srr.—As a frecholder of 
“the great county which you 
* represent—as an individual 
‘“‘ for whose vote and assistance 
“in the county you have more 
“ than once been pleased to ex- 
** press a desire—and as the mi- 
“ mster of a parish bordering 
“upon that on which you are, 
“ probably, at this moment in- 
“ flicting the nuisanee of which 
“ this letter is designed to com- 
“plain; I take the liberty, 
“ however reluctantly, of ad-| 
“ dressing it to you. 

*“ 2. I have seen, with a mix- 
* fure of regret and indignation, 
“a placard pasted over many of 
“the walls in the neig¢hbour- 
“hood, announcing that’ “you 
“were to take the charf at a 
meelinx on  Paddington- 
gtech, summoned to collect 
‘and convey the condolence, 
“sympathy and approbation of 
“ the fomales of the vieinity to 
‘ the Queen, and to take into 
“ consideration the investiga- 
“tion now ‘pending in Parlia- 
“* ment, 





_“ 3. Now, Sir, my anxiety for 
“ the interests of good morals 





“in weneral, and especially for 


“those of my own partis (a 
“ part of which is almost sure 
“to be drawn within the vor- 
“tex of this pubhie meeting): 
“ an apprehension of the multi- 
“ plication of such meetings; 
“ and lest other men of ehiarac- 
“ ter should be tempted to pre- 
“side over them :—all these 
“ motives constrain me, though 
“ with much pain to my own 
“ mind, thus to address-you. 

“ 4. I wish, then, to take the 
‘ liberty of asking, what bene- 
“ fit you conceive likely to be 
“ conferred on individuals, or on 
“ the state, on the cause of le- 
“ gitimate freedom or of sound 
‘‘ morals, by the convention o! 
‘ such an assembly ! . 

“ §. Consider the plain cir- 
** cumstances of the case, as |! 
‘stands at the present mo- 
** ment. 

“ 6. The Queen is net indeed 
“ proved to be guilty of adul- 
“terous intercourse with her 
“ menial servant, but she is 8°- 
“ lemnly charged by the Mint- 
“ ters of the Crown—a body of 
‘“men acquitted even by their 
“ enemies of perjury or eruel- 
“ ty—and by a committee 0! 
“ Peers, including several dis- 
“ tinguished individuals polit- 
“ cally opposed to those Minis- 
“ters, of erimes of the mos! 
“ gross aid detestable natire. 
“ And this charge is suppor ted 
“ by the testimony of an Mr 
“mense body of witnesses, * 
“ yet unconvicted, and, accord- 
“Ing to the persuasion of tholl- 
sands of impartial persons, !'°* 
“ likely to be convicted, of pe™ 
** jury. 
“7, What then, I repeat the 
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question, is the good likely to 
result from such a meeting # 
“8, Is it your object to rin- 
dicate the Queen? Surely no 
“ reasonable man will be more 
“ satisfied of her innocence be- 
cause you, with a few gentle- 
“ men who can read and write, 
“ and many of both sexes who 
shrink from all such aristo- 
cratical distinctions, think 
proper to assert it in speeclies 
or shouts upon Paddington- 
“ green. 

“9, Is your object to alarm 
the House of Peers into a de- 
“ ciston favourable to her Ma- 
“jesty! But surely, Sir, you 
“know too much of the high 
spirit of your countrymen, and 
especially of that noble house, 
to believe that they will sur- 
render any thing to terror 
which they refuse to argur 
ment, or generosity, or ho- 
nour. 

“10. Is your object to get 
rid of the Ministers? But 
‘ what man, in his senses, will 
not prefer what is called the 
tyranny’ of the Ministers--- 
that is, of men of sense and 
honour---to the worst of all 
lyranntes, that of the mob, 
under whose dominion it is 
the natural tendency of these 
meetings to place us ? 

“Il. ls your design to gra- 
tify the political with which 
you acl? But how different 
a line have most of the leaders 
of that body pursued in patlia- 
“ment! Have they substituted 
‘* clamour for reasoning —treated 
“the admitted familiarities of 
“ the Queen with her courier as 
“a light offence—-called on 
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“ their wives or daughters, or 
“the wives and daughters of 
“ others, to trumpet forth the 
“ praises of a woman whio may, 
“ within a month, be proved to 
“ have violated all the common 
“* decencies of life ? 

“ 12, Finally, is your object, 
“ what 1 woald least of all sus- 
pect it to be, the seating your- 
“ self permanently as repre- 
“sentative for the county of 
“ Middlesex? A seat so won or 
‘“« preserved would be neither an 
“honour nor comfort to the 
“* winner. 

“13. But, Sir, if you are un- 
“ able to instruct us m the ad- 
“ vantages of such assemblies, 
“you will perhaps allow me 
“ briefly to state some of their 
“ evils. 

“14. Im the first place, you 
“ are encouraging many, who 
“ plainly need no such encou- 
‘“ragement, to insult and tra- 
“duce your Sovercign, as a 
“ guborner of perjured wil- 
** NESSCS. 

“ 15. In the next place, you 

“ are bringing tuto contempl the 
highest court of judicature i 
the land. 
“16. Youare, by giving light 
“names to gross offences, sap- 
“ping the very. foundation of 
* morals. 

“17. Youare, with the maxim 
“in your mouth, ‘ that every 
“man is to be esteemed inno- 
“ cent till he is proved to be 
“ euilty,’ treating all the wit- 
“nesses against the Queen as 
“liars, though as yet uncor- 
“ wicted of falsehood; and all 
“ the ministers of the crown as 
“ base and profligate conspira- 
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tors, though their honour and 
a humanity have never been 
* called into question. 

‘18. You are holding out as 
‘‘ a model to the females of this 
‘ country an individual, of whose 
‘moral purity you cannot but 
‘entertain some doubt ; and 
‘ whom you would not probably 
‘‘ suffer a mother, daughter, 
vs wile, or sister, to visit. 

‘19. You are, finally, che- 
‘rishing in the minds of may 
unthinking and uneducated 
‘ persons a spirit of radicalism 
‘—a spirit of which the ele- 
‘ments are the rejection of 
Ser iplure, and a conte map of 
‘all the institutions of your 
“country; and of which the 
‘result, unless averted by a 
* merciful Providence, must be 
‘anarchy, atheism, and unt- 
“ versal ruin. 

“20. You, Sir, will not, [ 
‘ think, be sufficiently ungener- 
ous OF unjust to say, In caswer 
“to all this, thatham <‘ aecler- 
‘“ wyman, and have nothing to 
“do with such subjeets’ But 
others may urge this objec- 
‘tion. To ‘them, therefore, | 
‘ would say, in conclusion, that 
‘this isnota question of mere 
‘ polities, but of morals, of de- 
‘ ceney, and of religion—a ques- 
‘tion involvine, in my judg- 





‘ment, all the decencies, vir-| 
‘tues, and comforts of public | 
‘and domestic life. This brief | 
letter is, in fact, nothing more 
than a practi ical comment on 
de the doctrines which, as a 
“clergyman, I am required, 
“on the hi: chest authority, to| 
", Preach from Sunday to ‘Sun- | 

‘day, ‘ Fear God'— Honour 





“the King’----§ Uncleanliness, 
let i not be once named among 
“ you.’ The clergy are the con- 
“ Stituted ‘ guardians of mo- 
“ ralw’ in the country; andnow, 
“if ever, they are called upon 
‘to ‘stand in the breach,’ and 
‘‘ endeavour to ‘ stay the plague’ 
* of politecal ots. 4 and moral 
“ pollutton.—l am, Sir, your 
“ obedient Servant, 

“ J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


“ Harrow-on-the-Hill, Sepl. 14." 


. 
. 


The first five paragraphs con- 
lain a statement of your molives, 
or, rather, pretences, for inter- 
meddling upon this occasion ; 
for giving us a specimen (of 
which we stood in no necd) of 
what a ‘“ meddling priest” 
really can do; and, therefore, 
upon these paragraphs I shall 
enly observe, that they merely 
serve to develope your Aypo- 
erecy. 

In the sixth you enter into 
matter, and in the very first 
sentence, you are guilty of éwo 
impudent and wilful falsehoods. 
You say, that the Queen 1s 
charged “ by the Ministers of 
“the Crown, a body of men, 
“ acquitted, even by their ene- 
‘ mies, of perjury or cruelty.” 
What do you mean, Parson ¢ 
‘What had the or to do here! 
However, you mean us to ull- 
derstand, that, even the enemies 


anal 
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of the Ministers have acquetted 
them of * perjury and of cru- 
elly.’ As to perjury, it is a 
specific crime, known to the 
laws: and, the ministers have 
not been arraigned for perjury. 
It is possible that they never 
may be. At any rate they have 
pot yet been arraigned for per- 
jury ; and, therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say that they have been 
acquitted of perjury. They have 
not appearés yet in the charac- 
ter of wetnesses. With perjury 
they have not been charged ; 
and therefore of perjury they 
have not been acquitted. This, 
therefore, is falsehood the first. 

As to cruelty, however, that 
is another matter. With cruel- 
ly they have been charged, and 
upon many occasions, too. You 
may not call it cruelty to have 
prosecuted the Tin-man of Ply- 
mouth for tendering Addington 
money to give the Tin-man a 
place; to fine and imprison this 
man; to produce his death and 
lo bring his wife and family to 
beggary ; while, in a very short 
time afterwards, the tratlicking 
in places, when brought home 
fo persons in high life, was 
wholly passed over, and, visited 
with no sort of punishment ! 
You may not call this cruelty ; 
but I call it cruelty, aecompanied 





with the grossest hypocrisy, and 
exhibited in its most detestable 
forms. You may not call it ecru 
elty; a Parson may not call it 
cruelty, to do any of those 
things, of which Mr. Finner- 
ty, in the name and on the behalf 
of his injured country, accused 
Castlereagh, and for accusing 
him of which Mr. Finnerty was 
shut up ‘in jail for eighteen 
months, loaded with the curses 
of the bad and the blessings of 
the good. The people of this 
country will never forget the 
meritorious conduct of Mr. Fin- 
nerty upon that occasion. ‘The 
sentence of imprisonment did 
not remove the charges he had 
made. A Parson may ‘not 
think it cruelty to treat a man 
as Mr. Finnerty was treated in 
the jail of Lincoln. A Parson 
may think it by no means eruel 
to shut the people of Ireland up 
in their houses from sun-set to 
sun-rise; to punish them with 
transportation for disobedience ; 
and to transport them too with- 
out trial by jury. A Parson 
may not think it cruelty to seize 


on great numbers of men; to 
drag them out of their beds by 
night; to load them with irons ; 
to hurry them away to distant 
jails; to put felons dresses upon 


them: to cut them off from all 
21 
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communication with friends, re- 
lations, wives and children; to 
open all the letters to them and 
from them; to suffer them to 
speak to no one, except in the 
presence of a jailor, and through 
two gratings al many feet from 
each other; to keep them in 
this horrid state for nearly 
twelve months; and then to 
turn them out with broken con- 
stitutions, without a penny in 
their pockets, to find their way 
home to their beggared and 
starving families; and, all this 
for no crime at all, and without 
being arraigned or being suffer- 
ed to know what crime was 
laid to their charge or who had 
been their accusers: even in 
this series of acts,a Parson may 
be able to discover nothing par- 
taking of cruelty. RILEY, one 
of these memorable victims, un- 
able to indure with patience 
his separation from his family, 
and all the other sufferings be- 
longing to his situation, put an 
end to his existence in his dun- 
geon; a thing at which you, I 
dare say, would chuckle, or, at 
least, would be ready to swear 
that the catastrophe was not 
produced by cruelty! Mr. Oc- 
DEN, a very old and very wor- 
thy man, was amongst these 
victims. Dragging from his home, 


loading with irons, tossing and 
buffetting about, produced a rup- 
ture in the body of a man who 
had been sound to the age of 
three-score. Upon this being 
related in the House of Com- 
mons, Canning made it a sub- 
ject of jesting, and, in the course 
of his answer to the charge, 
called the sufferer “ the revered 
“ and ruptured Ogden,’ at 
which the House burst ite 
laughter ! A Parson will doubt- 
less applaud this brilliant sally, 
and will think that it was shew- 
ing great mercy to Mr. Ogden 
not to trample all the bowels 
out of his body. A Parson may 
think, and will doubtless say, 
that there has been no cruelty 
committed on the excellent, 
public-spirited, and enlightened 
people of Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Paisley and Glasgow. 
The employment of Oliver, the 
attempt made through the in-, 
strumentality of Castles, a Parson 
may think by no means cruel. 
The sixteenth of August exhi- 
bited no cruelties to the eyes of 
a Parson. In a Parson’s eyes 
the Oldham Inquest would, 
doubtless, appear a most hu- 
mane and just proceeding. 
Equally visible would the hu- 
manity of the Ministers appear 





od 


to a Parson in the applause 
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given by Sidmouth to the Ma-| 
gistrates and Yeomanry of Man-| 
chester, and in the rewarding of | 
Parson Hay, one of those Ma- 
gistrates, by giving him ~ the 
living of Rochdale, worth twen- 
ty-five hundred pounds a-year ; 
and which gift is the more strik- 
ing, as it must have proceeded 
immediately from the wish or 
concurrence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself, the liv- 
ing being in that Archbishop’s 
gift! Itis curious enough, that 
in this most signal manner, the 
church gave its sanction to those 
memorable proceedings! A 
Parson will say that it was sin- 
gularly humane in the Ministers, 
while they were applauding 
the Magistrates and the Yeo- 
manry, to refuse all inquiry into 
their conduct ; and at the same 
time to prosecute a considerable 
number of the injured parties 
With all the weight of crown 
law and before special juries. 
The sequel a Parson will think 
more humane than all the rest: 
namely, the imprisonment of 
Mr. Jounstone and Mr. Bam- 
FORD, for twelve months, at 
more than a hundred miles from 
their homes ; and a Parson will 
Swear that there was not the 


smallest degree of cruelty in 





Shutting up Mr. Hunt for feco| 
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years and a half, for having 
presided at a meeting, the ob- 


ject of ‘which was to agree on 


the means of promoting a par- 
liamentary reform; at which 
meeting neither riot nor breach 
of peace was committed by the 
people, the like of which mect- 
ing had been held without tm- 
terruption in an infinite number 
of places for ages past, and, 
was never, until the sixteenth 
of August, pretended by any 
human being to be an unlawful 
meeting! Two years and a 
half, a Parson will say, were sin- 
ewarly lenient, and he will turn 
towards Cheshire and congra- 
tulate that county upon having 
seen a poor man sent to jail 
from the Quarter Sessions, to 
remain in jail four years and a 
half for two or three offences 


charred ail at once, of selling 


cheap publications! As to the 
sentence on Sir Cuas. WoLsE- 
LEY, for suffering just indigna- 
tion to boil over: as to the tri- 
ple sentence on Mr. Harrison, 
pronounced by Warren and 
by Baitey, amounting, I be- 
lieve, to three years avd a half 
or four years imprisonment in 


jail, these a Parson will think 


criminally lenient; but I do 
think that the transportation of 


Mr. Bruce, even after he was 
212% 
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acknowledged to be wholly in- 
nocent of the crime of which he 
had been found guilty: I do 
think that this, together with 
the cool, the studied, the long 
contrived affair in which Ed- 
wards was employed, and which 
ended in the bloody work, per- 
formed by a masked executioner 
with a long and sharp knife in 
the Old Bailey; I do think 
that these may satisfy even a 
Parson; nay, I do think they 
may satisfy even you! 

A Parson will approve, of 
course, of a thousand, or, per- 
haps, ten thousand other acts, 
which I could call forth from the 
resources of my own memory, 
especially if 1 were to go back 
to the deeds of Pitt and his as- 
sociates; but there is no doubt 
that a Parson will have disco- 
vered no cruelty in any part of 
the treatment of her Majesty, 
the Queen; no cruelty when, 
upon the death of her own fa- 
ther, the first conspiracy against 
her was set on foot; no cruelty 
in prevailing upon her to sup- 
press the exposure of that con- 
spirecy ; no cruelty in loading 
her with insults the moment her 
only friend and protector was 
deprived of his capacity to yield 
her protection; no cruelty in 
tearing her from her child, and 
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her child from her; no cruelty 
in the not ordering of a Court 
mourning for her brother, who 
lost his life in gallantly fighting 
for England: no eruelty in set- 
ting on foot a new persecution 
against her, the moment the 
breath had left the body of 
her daughter; no cruelty 
in publishing the superserip- 
tion placed upon the coflin of 
her child, and while the father 


and = grand - father’s names 


were there, omitting the name 
of the mother; no cruelty in 
causing her to be hunted by 
Ompteda and others,who caused 
her to be insulted whereever she 
was to be found; no cruelty in 
the tendered bribe and insolent 
menace of Hutchinson; no 
cruelty in any of the subsequent 
acts; no cruelty at all in silently 
permitting detestable ruffians to 
compare her to a street-walking 
strumpet, and to insist that if she 
cannot be destroyed ‘as a crimi- 
nal, she ought to be sacrificed as 
a martyr. Oh! no! a Parson 
can see no cruelty in the bring- 
ing down of green bags; in as- 
serting that those green bags 
contained heavy charges ; in re- 
ferring the contents to a secret 
committee vith the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at it’s head; in 
laving the report of that com- 
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mittee, full of odious charges {jesty to wait another three 


ayainst the Queen, before the weeks before she could possibly 
House; in bringing in a Bill of enter upon her defence. All 
Pains and Penalties charging her | this is, I dare say, right in the 
with the foulest of crimes, and | eyes of a Parson; who can see 
in sending these documents all; no cruelty’in any of the things 
over the world three months | which I have mentioned above; 
before any opportunity was to; and who would see no cruelty 
be afforded her of disproving the |in any of those other things 
chatges! A Parson will see no| Which I could mention; but 
cruelty in refusing her a list of} barely to mention which would 
witnesses, in refusing her a list | require, instead of a banishment 
of places; in keeping her as|/aw pamphlet, a twenty shilling 


much as possible in the dark and | volame. 


taking her by surprise, after 
herenemies had had whole years 
to mature their preparations 
and insure the means of her de- 
structton. A Parson will see no 


cruelty in the opening speech of | 


the Attorney General, laboured 
and studied as it was; the result 
as it was, of the coolest deliber- 
auion; no cruelty in it, though 
containing the foulest accusa- 
tions, made in the most artful 
manner, and though it must have 
been known at the time, what 
has since proved to be the case, 
that there was not even evi- 
denee to be brought from Cot 
ton Garden to support the foul- 
est of these accusations. A Par- 
son will see no cruelty in this 
notin the summing-up of the 
Solicitor General; nor in the 
becessity imposed upon her Ma- 


Now, Parson, if your head 
should swim a little (as mine 
really does) from this enumera- 
tion, stop alittle; take a turn in 
the pleasant garden that the 
public finds you, and then listen 
to me with attention, 

in all the acts that I have 
mentioned above ; take them all 
together even, you may say 
there is no cruelty. Nay, it is 
possible that there may be no 
cruelty. But, and now mark 
me, Parson, the “ encmies”’ of 
the ministers accuse them of 
cruelty. Mind that, Parson; in 
order to convict you of falsehood, 
it is not necessary that the mi- 
nisters should have been guilty 
of cruelty: it is only necessary 
that their enemtes should aceuse 
‘them of cruelty ; nay, even that 





is not necessary: it 18 only ne- 
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* poet as apt 
iia CHE Mit he have 


cessary that 
not acquitted them of cruelty. 
It is notorious that many persons 
charge them with cruelty ; it is 
notorious that her Majesty ts 
incessantly charging them with 
cruelty, in which charges she 
only echoes back the charges 
contained against the ministers 
in the Addresses presented to 


her by the people. And, in the 


face of all this, you have the im-’ 


pudence to assert; you have the 
audacity to put forth, and that, 
too, under the garb of sanctity, 
the flagitious falsehood, that the 
ministers are “a body of men 
“ acquitted of cruelty-even by 


b 


“ their enemres,”’ There is one 
text of Scripture, Parson, which 
you seem to have forgotten: 
“ Lyteg lps are an abomina- 
“tion to the Lord.’ Bear this 


in mind, and you will not again 


say, that even the enemies of 


the ministers acqut them of cru- 


eliv. 
Proceeding on with your sixth 
paragraph, you assert, in order 
to cause falsehood to be be- 
lieved, that the charges against 
ihe Queen were made by a com- 
mittee of Peers, “including se- 
veral distinguished individuals. 
politically opposcd to the mi- 
** msters.”” This is a sheer false- 
hood as to meaning and inten- 








tion; but is a little covered by 
appearances. As to politically op- 


|posed, what does it mean? Does 
it mean opposed to them with 
regard to the Qucen? Or does 


itmean that they are seated op- 


posite each other in the House # 
| However, the best way to settle 


this point is, and to show how 
false and treaeherous your re- 


|presentation is, who are these 


politically opposed Lords?. I 
will tell you, Parson: Lans- 
down, Buckingham, Ellenbo- 


‘ . 
rough, and, (keep a serious face, 


Parson) Lauderdale ! These are 
the Lords, are they, who are po- 
litically opposed to the minis- 
ters! Did you ever read the 
Peep at the Peers, Parson? But, 
the less one says upon such a 
matter, the greater is one’s pru- 
dence. The public know very 
well how te estimate the politi- 
cal opposition of these Lords ; 
and so do you, too; but, you 
thought that the public did not 
know how to make the estimate : 
you thought that the little dis- 
guise that you were drawing 
over the matter would assist in 
effecting your malignant and 
selfish purpose. Your words, 


like the jesuit’s creed, admit of a 


construction that would make 
their meaning true ; but, if we 
iSke in the context you are here 
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again guilty of an intentional 


falsehood. Your object is to| 


cause it to be believed that 
the committee was promiscu- 
ously taken, and composed of 
men, amongst whom opposition 
existed as to other matters; but, 
if truth had been your object, if 
justice and not injustice had 
been what you were seeking, 
you would have said, that, 
though this committee was not 
wholly and entirely composed 
of the ministers, it was composed 
of men, every one of whom had 
been nominated, selected, cho- 
sen, picked out, by those Minis- 
ters! And, therefore, the repre- 
sentation which you give was 
false. It is a falsehood, Parson, 
which you have uttered here : 
and a falsehood, too, having an 
evil intention in view, which, as 
you well know, constitutes one 
of those crimes to which Christ 
himself has awarded everlasting 
punishment. 

Going on still with this sixth 
paragraph, which is a perfect 
constellation of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, you say that 
the charge is supported by the 
testimony of an immense body 
of witnesses, “ as yet uneon- 
“ vieted, and, according to the 
“ persuasion of thousands of im- 
“ partial persons, not likely to 





“ be convicted, of perjury.” By 
the word impartial, we clearly 
understand that you are one of 
these persons ; but Parson, shuf- 
fling Parson, why make use of 
the word convicted ? why make 
use of the word convicted, Par- 
son ? There has been no trial of 
them yet for perjury ; they may 
never be tried for perjury; if 
tried for perjury, it might be im- 
possible to convict them, and 
yet, we may, the moment they 
have done swearing, safely say 
that we will not believe a word 
that they have said. According 
to your doctrine, Parson, a jury 
must always believe what a wit- 
ness swears ; must act upon it; 
must continue to believe it, un- 
til that witness be convicted of 
perjury: they must hang the 
innocent man first and leave the 
witness to suffer for perjury 
afterwards! How you would 
sweep us off, Parson! Accor? 

ing to your doctrine, we are to 
believe every thing that is sworn 
by any villain upon earth, until 
the said villain be actually con- 
victed of perjury. According to 
you, CasTLEs ought to have 
been believed; for, not only 
was he not convicted of perjury, 
but he was never tried for per- 
jury. And yet he was not be- 
lieved. His swearing passed for 
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nothing, though it was full as 
positive as that of BARBARA 
KrauTzZ, or of any other of the 
tenants of Cotton Garden.— 
Therefore, this is a mere shuflle 
on your part; a mere evasion ; 
but it aims at the producing of 
a false impression in the minds 
of your readers; it’s intention 
is to deceive and mislead, and 
this, too, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an injurious effect with 
regard to her Majesty, the 
Queen; and this, according to 
all the principles laid down by 
moral philosophers, and by di- 
vines, too, isy to all intents and 


purposes, a lie. 


. 
Your seventh, eighth, and 


ninth paragraphs contain empty 
flippaney, unworthy of serious 
notice. Yet, there is one sen- 
tence in them upon which | 
shall make a remark or two. | 
allude to the part where you de- 
scribe the persons met to ad- 
dress the Queen as being in ge- 
neral unable to read and write ; 
and where you (wittily, as you 
imagine) observe that they 
“ shrink from all such aristo- 
‘“‘eratical distinctions ;” as 
much as to say that literary 
learning belongs peculiarly to 
the privileged orders, to the 
high blooded. race, to the Peers, 
their families, and the Parsons. 








I might suffer this to pass with 
merely observing, that it is, at 
once, insolent and false ; but I 
will not. In the first place, I 
insist on it, that, taken as a 
mass, the Privileged Orders are 
the most ignorant part of this 
community, not excepting even 
the country labourers them- 
selves. I next insist, that, as to 
literary learning, the persons 
chosen from amongst the rest of 
the privileged classes to con- 
duct the affairs of the country, 
are, amongst men having any 
pretensions to literature, the 
most illiterate in the country. 
Ten thousand proofs of the truth 
of this might be produced, and 
thrusted up against your nose if 
the thing was worthy of the 
trouble. Never have I seena 
document come out of their 
hands, not exhibiting faults both 
in Grammar and in Logic, False 
facts, we expect, of course; but, 
it is sheer want of literary know- 
ledge that produces false rea- 
soning and false grammar. In 
my Grammar of the English 
language, for the use of soldiers 
and sailors, apprentices and 
plough boys, I have given a 
specimen (at page 173) of “ er- 
“ rors and nonsense in a King’s 
“‘ Speech.’’? Surely. if there 
were any literary knowledge 
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possessed by the Aristocratical 
ttibes, we should find some 
traces of it in a King’s Speech ; 
or, at any rate, we should find 
some one correct speech, in 
the course of years; and yet, 
1 solemnly declare, that L have 
never yet seen one of those com- 
positions, which did not abound 
even in vulgar errors. 

In order to satisfy my readers 
that these assertions of mine are 
not without foundation, I will 
here quote a passage from the 
last speech delivered from the 
Throne. This was the King’s 
inauguration speech; this was 
the Speech uttered at the be- 
ginning of areign. ‘This was a 
document, which ought to have 
been distinguished by every 
thing calcnlated to inspire re- 
spect, veneration, and confi- 
dénce. {nstead of this, the mat- 
ter of the Speech was bad ; the 
arrangement of jt confused ; the 
tanguage of it undignified ; the 
reasoning in it not only incon- 
clusive, but ridiculous ; and, as 
to the Grammar, it will suffice 
to take the concluding sentence. 
“ I trust that an awakened sense 
“ of the dangers which they 
“ have incurred, and of the arts 
“ which have been employed to 
" Seduce them, will bring back 
“by far the greater part of 





“ those who have been unhap- 


a 


‘pily led astray, and will re- 


- 


‘ vive in them that spirit of loy- 


“~ 


‘alty, that due submission to 
« the laws, and that attachment 
“to the Constitution, which 
‘SUBSISTS unabated in the 
‘hearts of the great body of 


~ 


~ 


“ the people, and which, under 
“ the blessing of Divine Provi- 
“ dence, HAVE secured to the 
‘ British nation the enjoyment 
“ of a larger share of practical 
“ freedom, as well as of pros- 
“ perity and happiness, than 
“have fallen to the lot of any 
“nation in the world.’ 

Want of room will prevent 
me from having a little sport 
with the nonsense about awaken- 
ed sense of dangers and of arts, 
and about the powers ascribed 
to this awakened sense; but 
here is, in the use of the word 
subsists, an instance of gross, fla- 
grant, and vulgar Grammatical 
error. The spirit of loyalty, the 
due submission, and the attach- 
ment required, of course, sub- 
sist, and not subsists. And, 
as if this error were not gross 
and palpable enough; as if it 
would not be sufficiently visible 
to alleyes, the writers of this 
precious document must apply 
the verb have to the very same 
nominative. So here we have, 
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a thing which sudsists and!‘ hearts of the great body of 


which have secured ! Can any 


“ the people, which, under the 


thing be more gross than this ? | “ blessing of Divine Providence, 


‘AF Age 
Say not that the Ministers were | “ HAS secured to the British na- 


careless. That would be a|« tion the enjoy ment ofa larger 


scandalous apology, even if it 
were true. They knew no better. 
They are illiterate, ignorant men. 
And, in order to prove that it 
Was not carelessness ; and that 
the whole mass of the hgh 
blooded race are alike illite 
rate, let us now take that 
part of the answer which the 
Commons gave to this Speech, 
which part is an echo to the 
sentence above quoted ; and we 
shall find the most ridiculous ex- 
hibition of dunder-headed ig- 
norance that ever was put upon 
paper. It is in the following 
words: “ Weconcur most heart- 
ily in the benevolent wish, 
expressed by your Majesty, 
that an awakened sense of the 
dangers which they have in- 
‘curred, and of the arts which 
have been employed to seduce 
‘them, WILL bring back the 
‘ far vreater proportion of those 
‘ who have been unhappily led 
“astray, and WILL revive in 
‘them that spirit of loyalty, 
“that due submission to the 
laws, and that attachment to 
the Constitution. which we 
“ are coniident SUBSISTS inthe 








‘‘ share of practical freedom, as 
“ well as of prosperity and hap- 
‘“‘ piness, than HAS fallen to the 
“ Jot of any nation in the world.” 

Here is a mass of stupidity! 
This is trash, indeed! The learn- 
ed and faithful Commons, with 
their Speaker and the Ministers 
at their head, did make shift to 
see that subsists and have, both 
referring to thie same nominative, 
could not be right. They, there- 
fore, took out the King’s have 
and put has in its place: thus, 
shewing, at one and the same 
time, that the King’s grammar 
was bad, but that they knew 
how to make it worse! They 
outdid the tinkers here, for 
they made two holes, without 
mending any one. But, this was 
not enough. ‘They must tinker 
again at the very last member 
of the sentence, where they 
take out the Aave of the King 
and put in a has. One or the 
other must be false grammar, 
but, as it happens, the King 
was, in this case, correct. The 
faithful Commons thought that 
share, which is a singular noun, 
was the nominative ; and so it 
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them with the addresses to her 
Majesty from the Soldiers of 
the Leicestershire Militia; and 


was but there were two shares ; 
jamely, a share of freedom, and 
a share of prosperity and hap- 
piness. So that, the King was 
richtand the tinkers were wrong. 
But, even here’ we are not to 
stop. The King says, “ I trust,” 
that is to say, I confidently ea- 
pect, that an awakened sense 
will revive and will bring back. 
Now, the faithful Commons, in 
the first place, concur, as they 
say, in the “ benevolent wish” of 
the King. He had expressed 
no wish atall. He trusted. And 
lis language was correct, when 
he said that Lirust that such a 
thing wil produce such a 
thing; but the faithful Com- 
mous, by introducing the word 
wish,and retaining the word well 
instead of using the word may, 
make illiterate and vulgar trash 
ol the very foundation of this 
conclusion of their address ; for, 
What would the public say of 
me, if l were to say, “ I wish 
“that Parson Cunningham zill 
“ become a man of sincerity.* 
In short, look at the two pas- 
sages, Parson: then compare 


ee 





*To disarm caril, I state, that I have 
not copied those passages from news- 
Paper reports of the Speech and Ad- 
dress; but, from the Records, printed 
by Order of the Faithful Commons. 





from the labouring classes of 
Manchester: make this com- 
parison, Parson; and then say, 
whether you be not an impu- 
dent and ignorant fellow your- 
self, in having ascribed the pos- 
session of literary learning ex- 
clusively to the aristocratical 
orders. ‘There is great baseness 
in this besides, knowing, as you 
must, that you sprang immedi- 
ately from a hoster, who began 
life in the capacity of a foot- 
man. You are guilty here of 
what GoLpsMITH calls “ a base 
“ abandonment of one’s own 
“ superiority.” It is the in- 
cense administered by mean 
men of talents, that produces 
the empty pride and the intole- 
rable insolence of the posses- 
sors of wealth and power, and 
that contributes, more than any 
thing else, to perpetuate corrup- 
tion and oppression. 

Your tenth paragraph, in 
which you call the Ministers 
men of sense and honour, and 
in which you abuse the people, 
is already answered. We have 
seen how far the Ministers are 
men of sense and honour; but, 
when you talk of the mob, and 
of their dominion being the 
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worst of tyrannees, we may 
just ask you whether you think 
it possible for any government, 
or set of rulers, composed of 
men born in this country, can 
be more illiterate ; can possess 
less literary talent than the pre- 
sent Ministers and their support- 
ers; whether you think it pos- 
sible that any set of rulers could 
have plunged the nation into 
more afflicting and disgraceful 
calamities than those which now 
stare us in the face in every 
part of this kingdom; whether 
any set of rulers could have pro- 
duced a greater debt, more 
grinding taxation, a greater 
mass of ruin, misery and starva- 
tion; whether any set of rulers 
could have done more than 
drive hundreds and thousands of 
artizans from the country to 
carry their ingenuity and in- 
dustry to enrich and strengthen 
rival nations ; and whether any 
set of rulers could possibly have 
acted a more unmanly, ungene- 
rous ; a more wicked or a more 
foolish part, than our present 
rulers have acted with regard to 
her Majesty, the Queen? The 
end of the present struggle, no 
man can foresee. But what is 
the present situation of him, 
whom it is our wish as well as 
our duty, to uphold, and to en- 





deavour to uphold in splendour 
and in honour? What is the 
situation, in which the council 
and instrumentality of these 
Ministers have placed him? 
And how different would his 
Majesty’s situation have been, 
if he had followed that advice, 
which I, a back-bone radical, 
gave him in less than eight and 
forty hours after he became 
King? if that advice had been 
followed, His Majesty ° would 
at this moment have felt its 
salutary effects ; and some such 
advice he would have followed, 
if he had been surrounded by 
some of those men, whom you 
have the audacity to stigmatize 
as mob. ‘This is the season for 
reflection with his Majesty ; 
and if he coolly reflect, and 
follow the bias of his own mind, 
uninfluenced by the whispering 
aud the calumnies of base and 
corrupt men, we may all yet be 
saved from that horrid precipice, 
to the very verge of which those 
Ministers and their numerous 
supporters, who are the objects 
of your adoration, have brought 
both their Sovereign and his 
people. 

In the eleventh paragraph, 
you praise the leaders of the 
Whigs ; and, by your praising 
them, we should discover that 
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they were enemies of the 
Queen, if we had not clearly 
seen the fact long and long!) 
enough ago. There is nobody 
but downright fools, who are 
deceived by that miserable 
rump of faction. We see what 
a double game they are playing ; 
and we laugh at their vain at- 
tempts to get into power by 
assisting in sacrificing the 
Queen. They are powerless ; 
they are contemptible ; nobody 
but fools think any more about 
them. But, in this same para- 
graph, you say, that there are, 
“admitted familiarities’’ of 
the Queen with Bergami. This 
is another falsehood ; another 
criminal falsehood. You mean 
indecent familiarities; familiari- 
ties indicating a caiminal inter- 
course ; and it isa falsehood to 
say, that any body admits of 
these; because, when -we talk 
of admitting, it means that the 
opponents of the accusers make 
the admission; and this is a 
falsehood ; for we, who defend 
the Queen, make no such ad- 
mission. Take, therefore, this 
falsehood and answer for it as 
you can. 

The twelfth paragraph is 
expressive of your own cha- 
racter by the 


motive, the 

















mean and base aud corrupt mo- 


tive which you impute to Mr. 
Whitbread. 

The thirteenth paragraph is 
a mere specimen of impudence 
and flippancy; and in the four- 
teenth you return to your old 
practice of uttering falsehood m 
the most impudent manner, and 
in inviting an exposure of those 
whom itis your object to shel- 
ter and defend. You charge 
Mr. Whitbread withencouraging 
others to insult the King, as a 
suborner of perjured witnesses ! 
Where is your authority for this? 
In what instance has the King 
been charged with the suborn- 
ation of perjured witnesses ?— 
It has been said, indeed, and 
very truly said, that the Doug- 
lases, though acknowledged by 
the Ministers to have been pere 
jured, were not prosecuted for 
perjury. It has been said, in- 
deed, that the perjured wit- 
nesses of 1806, have pensions, 
which, if true, is a most hor- 
rible fact ; a fact which has been 
repeatedly stated in print, and 
which remains, as yet, without 
contradiction. And, this I know 
well, and pledge myself for the 
truth of the fact, that Sir John 
Douglas; that is to say, one of 
the two Douglases, who swore 
against the Queen in 1806, had 
a Pension at the time of his 
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swearing ; and, now mark me, 
Parson, that, though the Minis- 
try regretted, in 1813, that the 
forms of law rendered it diffi- 
cult for them to prosecute this 
Douglas for perjury, they did 
not take away his pension !— 
Mark me, too, Parson, that his 
was not a pension for life; but 
a pension held during the King’s 
pleasure! The Prince Regent 
became King, in fact, as far as 
power and pleasure went, in 
1812, The Ministers; this same 
set of Ministers, came into power 
in 1807; and yet Sir John Doug- 
las, though they said he had 
been guilty of perjury; though 
they said that they lamented 
that they could not punish him; 
this same Sir John Douglas en- 
joyed his pension to the end of 
his life; though that pension 
was held during pleasure ; and 
though he did not die ’till, I 
believe, within these two or 
three years. At any rate, I 
pledge myself that he enjoyed 
his pension for many years after 
the Ministers had received proof 
of his perjury against the then 
Princess of Wales. 

Therefore, Parson, you might 
as well have left this subject 
alone; for, though nobody ac- 
cuses or suspects his Majesty to 
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jured witnesses, there are many 
people who do suspect that wit- 
nesses have been suberned ; and 
there are many more who. haye 
lately pricked up their ears at 
hearing from the mouth of 
Castlereagh himself that the 
secret service money had been 
employed in Italy by the means 
of the Milan Commission. Si- 
lence, then, Parsow: say no 
more about subornation : leave 
us to draw our own conclusions 
from the above facts; from the 
high wages given to the master 
and his mate ; from the splendid 
mode of living, and from the 
confessions contained in the let- 
ter of a chambermaid transform- 
ed into a Countess; from the 
enormous allowance to Barbara 
Krantz; from the respectable 
figure, change of name, and re- 
sidence in a Parson’s house, of 
Count Milani, vulgarly called 
Sacchini; from. Theodore Ma- 
jocci’s confessions as to his visit 
at the great house in Pall Mall, 
and as to the gold, which, in 
such unaccountable quantities, he 
exhibited before the eyes of his 
companion. Say not another 
word about subornation, Parson; 
but leave us to draw from these 
facts such. conclusions as are 
pointed out by nothing. more 





have been a suborner of per- 





than plain common sense, only 
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a very moderate quantity even 
of which is required: for the 
purpose. 

Your fifteenth paragraph com- 
plains, that Mr. Whitbread is 
bringing into contempt the high- 
est Court of judicature in the 
jand! Stupid Parson! In the 
House of Lords it has been said, 
many and many times over, that 
the House has brought -itself 
into contempt. In the House of 
Commons, a Member stated in 
his place, and he stated it with- 
out receiving a word of con- 
tradiction, that he had every day 
of the trial been in the House 
of Lords, that he had noted 
down the most prominent cir- 
cumstances in the proceedings, 
and that he had repeatedly 
heard Members of that high- 


est Court of judicature in the 


land, CHEERING THE WIT- 
NESSES, when giving evidence 
against her Majesty the Queen. 
After this, the efforts which you 
have heen pleased to ascribe to 
Mr. Whitbread, if that gentle- 
man have made such efforts, 
must have been perfectly gra- 
tuitous; but, however useless 
they may have been, as well as 
uncalled for, it is very certain 
that they could furnish no rea- 
sonable ground of complaint. 
In your seventh paragraph, 





you take into your mouth, and 
express, with alittle spice of false 
Grammar, the maxim, thatevery 
oneis to be presumed innocent un- 
til proved to be guilty. We shall 
see presently how this maxim 
applies to the purpose for which 
you have brought it forward. 
But first, since you have put it 
in our way,let us see how it ap- 
plies to the conduct of those 
whom you have the impudence 
to applaud. They sent a threat 
to the Queen; they menaced 
her with prosecution ifshe dared 
to set her foot on these shores ; 
they omitted her name in the 
Liturgy; they omitted her name 
in the superscription on the cof- 
fin of her child; they refused 
her a yacht, and refused hér a 
Palace. All these acts and 
many, many others; all these 
acts of pre-judgment and pre- 
condemnation, did they do 
against the Queen; and you 
will observe, Parson, that not 
only was her Majesty not then 
proved to be guilty; but even 
you yourself expressly say, in 
this same letter, that she is not 
even yel proved to be guilty ! 
You see, therefore, Parson, 
that maxims are two-edged 
tools, and require to be used by - 


none but those who are actuated 
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by sincerily and have truth in 
view. The maxim applies ad- 
mirably well in illustrating the 
injustice exercised towards her 
Majesty; but it applies not at 
wl, in the case to which you 
wish it to apply. You say that 
Mr. Whitbread treats all the 
witnesses against the Queen as 
perjured liars, ‘‘ though, as yet, 
“ unconvicled of falsehood.’”’— 
It’s curious to see your Parson- 
hike manner of shufiling your 
words, as cheating gamesters 
are said to shuffle cards, substi- 
tuting, by legerdemain, one card 
for another. The maxim says, 
that men are to be deemed in- 
nocent ‘ull proved to be guilty. 
You perceive that these liars 
have proved themselves to be 
guilty of falsehood; and, there- 
fore, in your application of the 
maxim, you shuffle out proved, 
and whip in conricted! This, 
while it shows nothing in favour 
of the witnesses, while it shows 
not at all, that the maxim ap- 
plies to them, most amply dis- 
covers your insincerity, and 
your firm internal belief that 
they verily are those perjured 


liars, which you complain of 


Mr. Whitbread for calling them. 
But, there is another member 


of this sentence; and in it you 


say, that Mr. Whitbread treats the 








‘“¢ Ministers of the Crown as base 
“and profligate conspirators, 
“ though their honour and hw- 
“ manily have NEVER BEEN 
“ CALLED IN QUESTION !” 
[can go no further. I have wish- 
ed to avoid it, though addressing 
myself to a Parson; but I must 
now call you the most impudent 
liar that ever opened a pair of 
lips! What! Has the honour, has 
the humanity, of Castlereagh, 
Sidmouth, Canning, Liverpool, 
and the rest, never been called 
in question! You, Parson, will, 
doubtless, say that it ought not 
to be called in question. You 
will say, that their honour is 
bright as the meridian sun: 
that their humanity is soft as 
the language of doves and 
sweet as the balm of Gilead 1t- 
self: you will say that their 
power has been exercised i) 
the most merciful, most sparing, 
most gentle, most feeling, man- 
ner; and that their sincerity, 
their openness, their scorn of all 
disguise, their abhorrence 0! 
low dirty under-hand meabs, 
will become. proverbial in afler- 
times. But, as to the fact; a 
to the assertion’ that: their ho- 
nour and humanity have never 
been called in question, tom 
the ulterer of such a lie, Good 
Lord deliver us! You must heve 
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been suing here with your eyes 
open ; for,can you open a news- 
paper; can you hear. a man 
open his mouth; can you read 
a speech at: any meeting, or in 





rally tend to anarchy, atheram, 
and untversal ruin. As_to 
ruin, it is now universal, ex- 
cept amongst those who live.on 
the tythes and taxes; and, there- 


the Parliament; can you xead | fore, all that the Radicals could 
an Address to the Queen; can| possibly. do in;this.way, would 
you read any one answer.of her | be to make the.ruin fall on. all 


Majesty to any of the numerous | 


addresses, without knowing that 
the honour and humanity of the 
Mimisters are culled in question ?¢ 





You cannot; and, therefore, this 


alike fairly. Anarchy is only 
another word for an absence of 
a far administration of jus- 
tice. The worst sort of. anar- 
chy is that which protects the 


assertion of yours is one of the Hfew, and leaves the many to 





most impudent and profligate 


assertions that ever was made by | 
| ther we at: present , taste * of 


mortal man. 

Your eighteenth paragraph 
is simply: an effort of jesui- 
tical hypocrisy, except that it 
contains an. impudent asser- 
tion on your part, that Mr. 
WHITBREAD “ must entertain 
* some question of the Queen’s 
“purity.” If Mr, WiitTBReAD 
think as the public in general 
think, he: entertains no. such 
question ; but L confess that no 
answer, other than horsewhip 
or broomstick, :is appropriate to 
al assertion like this. és 

The nineteenth..paragraph 
contains a charge ‘against the 
Radicals; .w he, you, (say, reject 
‘the Script ares ,and.contemn: all 
’ The institatious. of the country > 





and thet-theipendeavours natu- 


be scourged and, pillaged at 
the will of those few. _Whe- 


anarchy, or not, I shall not 
take upon me, to. determine. 
But, without yielding my right 
to say more of ,this.matter ano- 
ther time, let me ask you, which 
of the Devil’s imps, it was that 
urged you on to aseribe athera- 
tacal principles to the Radicals ? 


Where do you find.a proof of 


it? Who amongst, the Radicals 
has attempted to inculeate, athe- 
ism? You area great man for 
producing proofs; :-but here you 
abandon .the. maxim, that men 
are not to be pronounced, guilty 
without. proof, a,.maxim which 
you were so.eager to twist into 
an application. in. favour of the 


gentlemen and ladies of, Cot- 


ton-garden, . Where do you find 
a 2K 
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the proof of the Radicals being 
what you say they are; and 
why do you not attend to the 
precept which you give to the 
children, and ‘‘ keep your 
“ tongue from lying and slan- 
“ dering?’ What right have 
you to bring charges against 
us, without supporting those 
charges with proof? Expect 


not, after this, that we shall be! 


nice in speaking of the body to 
which you belong. Priests have 
always been meddling ; but it 
is seldom that even they have 
meddled in a way so extremely 
wicked and insolent. 

Your last paragraph begins 
with a sort of saving provision, 
which was not necessary, under 
any circumstances, and particu- 
larly under the present circum- 
stances, if you had come for- 
ward as the friend, and not as 
the enemy of the oppressed. 
You say that this is not a ques- 
tion of mere politics ; but aques- 
tion of morals and of religion. 
Very true; for morality and 
true religion calls upon us all 
to set our faces against this 
dastardly persecution, this foul, 
this infamous conspiracy. But 
how morals and religion can 
warrant you in endeavouring to 
give countenance to these dia- 
bolical proceedings, let us hope 
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that you will endeavour to show 
on some future occasion. 

You say that you have here 
given us a practical comment on 
the doctrines that you are com- 
manded, on the highest autho- 
rity, to teach from Sunday to 
Sunday. These doctrines are, 
“ fear God, honour the King, 
name not uncleanness.” Just 
before the words “ fear God,” 
stand, in the  Seriptures, 
“ love the brotherhood.” These 
you omit, I see, as making no 
part of the doctrines that you 
teach. To have inserted them 
would have puzzled you; for 
they do not mean the Ministers, 
the Tax-eaters, the Parsons, 
Edwards, Oliver, Castles, the 
Milan Commission, and the in- 
habitants of Cotton-garden: no; 
they mean the People at large ; 
and you would have found it not 
to suit your purpose, to tell us, 
that the “ highest authority” 
commanded you to love those 
whom you had just been calling 
Mos and Atuetsts. You slip- 
ped out of this difficulty by 
omitting a precept, which takes 
precedence of honouring the 
King and even of fearing God. 

Whether you shew a dispos!- 
tion to honour the King ip yo" 
base endeavours to dishonovr 
his Consort; whether youshow 
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your fear of God by exhibiting|and girls of England, and so 
yourself arrayed in arrogance,| dearly paid for by the sweat of 
insolence, hypocrisy, and false-|the brows of their fathers and 
hood: whether such be an ap-| 





mothers. And, lest any part of 


propriate commentary on the’ this commentary should remain 
doctrines which you teach from | unintelligeble, one of the Bi- 
Sunday to Sunday, at Harrow | shops is reported to have cor- 
on the Hill, I shali leave the! rected the translation of a very 
publie to judge ; but the people, ticklish part of the evidence of 
of Harrow onthe Hill will cer-| mistress Barbara Krantz. The 
tainly want no commentary | Bishop, doubiless, in bringing 
on the precept, which, from | forth a full and detailed descrip- 
Sunday to Sunday, you teach | tion in good plain English, of 
against the “ not once naming! what Mrs. Barbara swore she 


of uncleanness amongst them,’’| saw in the bed, and in putting 





for, thanks to that noble House|the object down upon paper, 
which is the object of yourjand so bringing it before the 
praise; thanks to that highest! eyes of our boys and girls almost 
Court of judicature in the land ;| as plain as, it lay before the eves 
and thanks particularly to the}of Mrs. Barbara herself; in 
Bishops, the commentary on} taking this uncOmmon pains, 
that precept; the commentary | the Right Reverend Father in 
on the precept not even to | God, was, beyond all question, 
name uncleanness; this com- {actuated by the consideration, 
ment has been most amply ex- | that the clergy are, as you as- 
emplified and most extensively | sert, the “ the constituted guar- 
circulated by the Ministers and |dians of morals’!!! 

by the House of Lords, in the | I have thus followed you, 
Keport of the Secret Committee, Parson, throuzh the whole of 
in the Bill of Pains and Penal-_ your letter. Profiting from your 
ties, and in that mass of filthi-!exdmple as a thing to shun, I 
ness and falsehood, the opening | have used no falsehood, no mis- 
speech of the Attorney-General ; | representation, no fraud, no de- 
and also in the evidence drawn | ception, no shuffling. I have 
from Cotton-garden, after being | met you at every point, and I 
imported from Italy expressiy | should be very willing to leave 


for the instruction of the boys! your own congregation to judge 
Y 2K 2 
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between us, without saying an- 
other word on the subject ; but, 
Parson, as you stand forward in 
the name of the whole body 
to which you belong, I think 
proper to add a few remarks 
with regard to the conduct of 
that body generally. 

In the first place, the present 
struggle in the country, which 
struggle fills every body with 
some degree of alarm; and of 
which struggle even the friends 
of the Ministers themselves now 
lament the existence. ‘This 
struggle owes its origin entsrely 
to the Church! Mark that, Par- 
son. The beginning of the 
thing was the leaving of her 
Majesty’s name out of the Ln- 
turgy. Had it not been for 
this step, all might have been 
avoided; but when this step had 
once been taken, the struggle 
became matter of absolute ne- 
cessity. It was a mark of dis- 
honour imprinted onthe charac- 
ter of the Queen. It was an 
open accusation made against 
her. It was an indelible record 
of infamy upon her head. It 
was an open challenge given to 
every drop of blood in her veins. 
It was the grossest indignity 


‘ : “v 
and insult ever offered to any 


fered to the bravest and most 
‘gallant woman in the world. 
wae 

| When this act bad onee been 


| committed, there was no re- 





‘treat without disgrace. Dis- 
grace must fall upon somebody 
upon the advisers of this indig- 
nity, or upon the Queen her- 
self; and her Majesty bravely 
resolved to risk fortune and life 
rather than suffer the disgrace to 





remain upon her. The conse- 
quences of that resolution we 
|have, in part, before us: the 
remaining e¢onsequences we 
have yet to witness. What 
those consequences may be, it 
would be temerity to attempt 
even to guess at; but be they 
what they may, I again say, 
that the Church will have the 
prime part of the responsibi- 
lity resting on its head. 

Before her Majesty’s name 
could have been left out of the 
Liturgy, there must have been 
a consultation with the Bishops, 
or with a part of them, at least. 
At any rate, the Archbishop o! 
Canterbury must have been 
consulted, and his. assent ob- 
tained. This was a matter 
which peculiarly belonged to 
him. He is a known friend o! 
the Ministers. His family has 
enormous power. | His cousin 





human being ; and it was of- 


its a Duke, his brother Lord 
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Chancellor of Ireland, his son 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘This was, I say, a mat- 
ter which peculiarly belonged 
to him. The law was clear as 
daylight against the omission of 
the name; and if he had made 
a representation to the King 
against the omission, is there a 
man in England who can _ pos- 
sibly believe that the omission 
would ever have taken place ? 
Therefore, the whole of the 
mischief is traced back directly 
to this origin. All the former 
proceedings ; the Spies, the Mi- 
Jan Commission; and all the sub- 
sequent proceedings, up to the 
opening of the Green Bags, 
would easily have been ob- 
literated from people’s minds. 
But this omission in the Liturgy 
was not to be gotten rid of. It 
was a stigma not to be endured. 
It was an act of injustice too 
glaring to be retracted. Even 
now, it is this omission in the 
Liturgy that forms the insupeta- 
ble bar to accommodation. It 
cannot be submitted to by the 
Queen without everlasting dis- 
grace ; and it cannot be re- 
tracted without disgrace and in- 
famy on those who advised it, 
and without punishment, too, 
for their subsequent acts. 
Thus is it as clear as day light 
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that the Church bas been the 
original cause of every thing 
that now fills you with dread. 
Comfort yourself, therefore, as 
well as you can. But, keep 
your slanders on the Queen and 
on her friends within your lips. 
You have rendered no service 
to the cause of the Queetn’s per- 


secuters ; and have only done 


mischief to the order to which 
you belong. Priests -have, in. 
all ages, been the fast friends of. 
political injustice and oppression. ! ° 
Why this -is- so, would ‘admit 
of an easy explanation. They 
have generally profitted from’ 


their labours ; but, mn the pre- 
sent case, it appears clear to me 
that, if they mean to insure theit 
destruction; if they mean to 
leave themselves without a 


gleam of hope, they cannot do 


better than to imitate you in 
putting forth, by tongue as well 
as pen, viperous slanders and 
impudent falsehoods. . 


Wm. COBBETT. 





DIVERS SUBJECTS. 


Tue LETTER TO Lorp Pat- 
MERSTON must come into my 
next Register. Parson Cunning 
ham has. occupied more of my 


oom than J had, in mymind, al~ 
rotted to him.. Lord Palmerston 
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deserves good notice, and he 
shall have it; but I could not 
bring myself to send off the Par- 
son without his full dose. The 
affairs of the Soldiers merit great 
attention, and Lord Palmerston 


invites us to discussion. 


CITY OF LONDON, 

This great City is a little king- 
dom in itself; and, as it has 
ereat weiglit, from its name and 
reputation, it requires to be 
looked into a little. It has a 
chief Magistrate; a species of 
nobles, an upper and lower 
House; and ithas also its places, 
sinecufes, pensions, and grants. 
It has its Exchequer and almost 
every thing else appertaining 
to an independent Government. 
Its revenues far exceed those of 
the Republic of New York, which 
contains pretty nearly two mil- 
lions of people, and the taxes to 
maimtain the whole of the Go- 
vernment of which, consisting of 
a Governor, a Council of State, 
a Senate, a House of Assembly, 
Judges of a Supreme Court, 
Judges of inferior Courts, Law 
Officers in abundance, (for even 
one is too many) officers of Mi- 
litia, and all the otherofficers and 
persons appertaining to an in- 
dependent Government; the 
whole of the Government of this 





Commonwealth, far exceeding 
in riches and resources the king- 
dom of Hanover; the whole of 
this Government is maintained 
at an expence far less in total 
amount than the public revenues 
of the single City of London! 
Therefore, this is a thing worthy 
of attention; and, as I have 
heard a little about the manner 
in which this revenue is disposed 
of, I shall, as occasion serves, 
look a little closely at the sub- 
ject. The gentlemén who com- 
pose the City of London Parlia- 
ment, are not, I am told, wholly 
deaf to the admonitions of self- 
interest, nor wholly blind to the 
ereat merits of their own rela- 
tions, any more than the Mem- 
bers of another Legislative As- 
sembly, which must be named 
with caution lest we get laid by 
the heels or be banished. When 
the good people in the country 
are looking up to the Patriots in 
the Common Council, little do 
they imagine that certain lines 
of conduct are made to square 
with the obtaining of a post for 
a son in the Court of Requests, 
for instance ; and that, when we 
are surprized at the want of har- 
mony between the Patriots, it 
should arise from a struggle for 


such a place as this between the 


son of one and the son-in-law 
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of another Patriot. In sbort, f 
am not without hope of getting 
a Peep into those documents 
which will show us how this 
revenue is expended ; for, it is 
a shocking thing that the good 
people in the country should be 
humbugged with the notion that 
all is purity, where corruption 
is, | verily believe, as rank asin 
any community in the world. In 
the mean while, let not the 
country be deceived. The Court 
of Aldermen and the Common 
Council are by no means pat- 
terns of purity; and their deci- 
sions, upon any oceasion, are by 
no means to be looked up to as 
the criterion of the sentiments of 
the people of London. 


THE METHODIST PARSONS. 


These gentry have, in two 
instances,- recently been ad- 
dressing the King! For what 
nobody can well tell; but, at 
the same time, nobody can pos- 
sibly blame the addressers. For 
my part, I wish they were joined 
by the Clergy of the Church. 
This unton would be very use- 
ful: it is all that is wanting to 
make the state of things com- 
plete. 

KING’S EXCURSION. 
The King is lying off the vil- 





lage of Cowes, in the Jsle of'and Shipwrights go up to the 


Wight, where he is receiving 
addresses from, and giving most 
gracious answers to, the Jnha- 
bitants of the village and the 
Watermen of the village, from 
both of which respectable bodies 
his Majesty has received deputa- 
tions ! He appears also to have 
received an Address from some 
people at Portsmouth, and to 
have knighted a brewer of the 
name of GARRETT! An Address, 
the Courier says, is sagning at 
Portsea. This is good news. 


[am very happy to see, that the- 


King treads in the steps, in this 
respect, of his heroic Queen. 
ThekKing’s answers toAddresses 
differ, in some respects, from 
those of her Majesty; but, as 
practice makes perfectness, we 
may hope to see improvement. 
His Majesty, while at Brighton, 
rode very frequently ; but, the 
Courier says, that he did not 
ride out of doors. He landed 
once at Cowes, and remained 
on shore for “ full twenty mi- 
nuies.”” His Majesty does not 
appear to have landed at Porte- 
mouth: the reason not being 
stated, it would, of course, be 
impertinent to ask it. 


THE QUEEN. 
The London Dock-yard men 
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Queen, next Monday, with an, 
Address; and also the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Metropo- 
lis —On Tuesday the boatmen, 
bargemen, and lightermen, of 
the River Thames, will go with 
an Address to the Queen by 
water. ‘These bodies will not 
contain less than a hundred 
thousand persons. However, 
his Majesty has addresses from 
the Methodist’ Conference and 
from the vellage of Cowes. 


VENGEANCE. 

‘The Courier threatens to take 
vengeance on bad husbands ; 
and to expose their sins to the 
world: that is to say, unless the 
Queen's friends show more for- 
bearance. We commend the 
Courier;-and, whenever he is 
ready to begin, we will furnish 
him with some materials. First, 
there is a villain, who has turned 
his wife out of doors, and who 
aetually lives, and carries on an 
incestuous intercourse with a 
young woman. Next, there is 
avillain, who turned his wife 
out of doors, and cohabited with 
a strumpet for many years, dur- 
ing the life of his wife, whom 
he left almost to starve, and has 
since made the strumpet “ an 
* honest woman.” These two vil- 
las are most desperate writers 


DirvERS SUBJECTS. 
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against the Queen; but, if the 
Courier, in all the circle of vil- 
lainy, can find their match, let 
us have them out by all means. 
In both of these cases there has 
been excessive cruelty towards 
the wives, whose characters 
were good, and wholly unm- 
peached: 'T'wo such villains are 
not to be found in England, ex- 
cept in this instance; and both of 
them are everlastingly talking 
about morality and religion. 


MADNESS. 

To nothing, certainly, short of 
maduess, can the following ef- 
fusion of the Courier, of Wed- 
nesday last, be fairly ascribed. 
It seems to have come from 
Whitehall. It smells of the shop. 
Whether it come from the hand 
of the Great Doctor himself, or 
has been prepared by one of the 
under Apothecaries, we cannot 
say. A pillow of hops might 
not be amiss to compose the 
crack-skull to sleep. 

“The Answers .delivered in 
“the name of the Queen to fac- 
“ tious, seditious, and even trea- 
“sonable Addresses, become 
“daily more audacious and 
“ alarming! It is impossible 
“ that her Majesty can wilfully 
“authorise ~ such communice- 
“tions, af she ts,not maane. 
“ Some short time ago we pub- 


|“ lished the copy an Address 





“ from the Manehester Radicals, 
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+ for the purpose of calling pub- 
‘jie attention and reprobation 
“to the violent language in 
“which it was couched, and 
“warning the Queen herself of 
‘its evil tendency. Her Ma- 
‘‘jesty receives this impudent 
‘-eomposition, and answers, or 
‘is made to answer, that she 
‘receives it wtth satisfaction. 
‘‘ But this is a trifle to what fol- 
‘lows. The Addressers had 
‘spoken of the events of the 
‘16th of August, 1819,in terms 
“of most virulent abuse, de- 
‘« seribing the legal interference 
‘of the military as a massacre. 
‘The Queen not only adopts 
‘‘ these sentiments, but identify- 
‘ing herself with the rioters, 
“says, ‘ We cannot but know 
‘that the same hand has been 
“our common oppressor.’ Now 
She had elsewhere distinctly 
“called the King ‘ my oppres- 
“sor.” Here, therefore, she is 
“made to assert,that.to theKing’s 
“personal oppression are to be 
‘ attributed the unfortunate oc- 
‘ currences of last year at Man- 
‘chester! That a lurking in- 
“cendiary traitor should pen 
“such infamous language, is 
“ easily conceivable—but that a 
‘‘ wife should so wickedly, false- 
“ly, and outrageously calum- 
“nate her husband, that a 
‘Queen should so openly stir 
“up the people to rebellion, is 
“what we cannot suffer our- 
“selves. to imagine. Why is 
“not the villain who devotes 
“his pen to these diabolical 
° purposes, dragged from hve 
‘“lurking-hole to the punish- 
“ment he so richly merits? 
‘“ And why do not the respect- 
“able classes of society through- 


“ out the kingdom siep forward 
“ indignantly to reprobate sen- 
“ timents which can have no 
‘* other tendency than to shake 
“the constitution to ats centre, 
“and to arm the populace 
“ against law, liberty, and pro- 
““perty ? One other phrase de- 
‘‘mands notice. It occurs in 
“ most of the replies to the Ad- 
‘“ dresses presented on Monday, 
“ and it is remarkably indicative 
“ of the real views of her Ma- 
 jesty’s secret instigators. ‘The 
“ Ward of Farringdon-without 
“is informed, that ‘ the selfish 
“* faction’ is aiming a blow at 
“the rights of every individual 
“inthe realm. The inhabitants 
‘of Cripplegate are reminded 
of the * domineering views of 
that selfish faction.’ The 
‘ Spitalfields Addressers hear 
‘ of the tame ‘ selfish faction’ 
‘as her only enemies, And the 
** people of Leeds are informed, 
‘ that,‘ the selfish faction are 
«her Majesty’s accusers,’— 
‘‘ The people of England, who 
*“‘know that under this term, 
“* « the selfish faction,’ is includ- 
‘© ed all that is great, venerable, 
“wise, or honourable in the 
* country, will not fail to ap- 
“ preciate such language. They 
‘will feel that she, who is 
‘“ made to express her hope that 
“she may be the means of 
“* overthrowing the power of 
“ «this faction, and of ‘ de- 
“* livering the people of Eng- 
“land from oppression,’ is 
“ made in effect to assume to 
“ herself the office of First Re- 
“ volutionary Leader.” 

This is raging madness. Who 
but a madman would have com- 





plained, except in irony, that 
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the Queen spoke rather uncere-, field. Twenty pounds were, it 


: | 
moniously of her “ husband !’ 


But, the Doctor is certainly mad! 
lor my part, I look upon the 
answers to the Addresses, not, 
indeed, as being wholly written 
by the Queen; but, as contain- 
ing her own thoughts and sen- 
timents ; and, indeed, as ema- 
nating from her particular in- 
structions, and passing from un- 
der her eye. The Queen is 
rndustrious, attentive, watch- 
ful, blessed with uncommon 
quickness and with extraordi- 
nary soundness of judgment. 
Her Majesty has a will of her 
own. Itis her own great mind 
that sets all measures relating to 
her affairs in motion. She seems 
to have been born for the exalt- 
ed place, which, for many years 
let us hope, she is to fill. A per- 
son of such rare capacity, such 
benevolence of heart, and such 
bravery, is truly worthy of a 
crown. 
NEW SORT OF CRIME. 
At Webstead, near Bury St. 


Edmunds, a man has been sent 
to jail, to take his trial at the 
Quarter. Sessions, for saying, in 
the Church, just after the Parson 
liad pronounced the prayer for 
the Amg, ‘and GOD BLESS 
“ THE QUEEN ALSO.” The 
person thus dealt with is a Mr. 
THWAIGHT, and the Parson’s 
bame is Tuomas Imack, who 
has two Livings, the Rectory of 


is said, demanded of Mr. 
THWAIGHT, which he refused 
to pay. He also refused to find 
baal ; and was, accordingly, com- 
mitted! The Quarter Sessions 
should be looked to, and some- 
body should go down from Lon- 
don, watch the proceedings, 
take down names, note the cir- 
cumstances, and do every thing 
necessary to insure a complete 
record of this affair —N.B. The 
Queen’s friends, in all parts of 
the country, ought to be parti- 
cular in noting down the con- 
duct of her enemies, if they pro- 
ceed to acts of violence. 


NOTICES. 

The first Volume of Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary Debates, bound 
in boards, will be ready for de- 
livery on Wednesday net. 

The last Register, No. 10, 
has been in such demand as to 
cause a new edition. It does, 
indeed, contain some most sting- 
ing matter. 

The Register, No 6, which 
contains the Answer to the vile 
Specch of the Attorney General, 
is out of print; but the Answer 
itself, printed separately, has 
been re-published, and may be 
had in any number, price three 
pence. 

Mr. Coppett.—There is ad- 
vertised, a work, called, “ A 
“ Peep at the House of Com- 
“mons ; or, the Cat let out of the 
“ Bag’? We know nothing of 
this work. It does not come 
from our source. Our’s is to be 
called, “.'Phe Links of the Low- 
“er House,’ and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Benbow.—Yours, 
The Authore of Peep at the 








Webstead and that of Stanning- 


Peers. 
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HER MAJESTY’s { We feet that the measure 
ANSWERS TO ADDRESSES. | pow In progress against your 
, | Majesty, is subversive of ever 

‘The following Address has saferone af the fictite’ ene td 
heen presented to _ rei berties of the people. We be- 
irom the Artisans, Mechanies,!;:.. 1. bE SO atte eT 
und Labouring Classes of the arte yg or Maa pols ooh 
town of Manchester:— jesty, by the monstrous Bill 

“TO HER MOST GRACIOUS | which the Ministry have intro- 

MAJESTY THE QUEEN, duced into Parliament, and 

“ May it please your Majesty,| which at once creates the crime, 
We his Majesty’s loyal ‘sub-! and fixes the penalty, is to give 
jects, the Artisans, Mechanics, | a striking and practical instance 
aud Labouring Classes of the | of the absurd claim to omnipo- 
town of Manchester, beg leave! tence, which those who sit in 
most respectfully to approach! the seats which ought to be 
your Majesty with our congra-| filled by the representatives of 
tulations on yourreturn amongst! the nation, set up over the laws 
us, In contempt and defiance of | and constitution of our country. 











the artifices and threats of your 
CHECMICS, 

“We beseech your Majesty 
to accept our condolence on 
the demise of your ever-to-be- 
lamented daughter. We assure 
your Majesty, that in no part of 
his Majesty’s dominicns, was 
the loss which the nation sus- 
tained on that melancholy oc- 
casion more deeply regretted or 
sincereiy felt than in this town 
and neighbourhood. We look- 
ed forward with anxiety and 
hope to the day when it should 
please Providence to invest her 
with the authority of the high 
station to which she appeared 
to be destined, as a period at 
which not only the nation at 
‘arge would have entered upon 
brighter and happier course, 
but this district in particular 
would have been delivered 
from an odious and oppressive 
local domization, aggravated by 
all the evils which ignorance 
and folly ean accumulate upon a 
sullering population. 








If the first subject in the realm 
can be destroyed, without even 
an offence against the law being 
imputed to her, who can here- 
after describe the difference be- 
tween such a state of things, 
and a state of absolute despot- 
ism, in which the will and plea- 
sure of the Prince are alone the 
rule and measure of obedience, 

“Apart, therefore, from all 
the considerations of the grie- 
vous injustice which your Ma- 
jesty will individually suffer, by 
such an outrage upon the laws 
as that by which it is now 
sought to deprive you of your 
undoubted rights, we are con- 


vinced that, upon public ground, 


and with reference to the gene- 
ral safety, we are bound to raise 
our voices in defence of your 
Majesty, and we do solemnly 


declare in the language of one ~ 


of your Majesty’s Counsel, that 
whatever may be enacted 
against you in Parliament, we 
will never consent to pay re- 
spect to any person who, in 


| 
| 
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virtue of such enactment, may 
usurp your Majesty’s situation. 
We regard your title to your 
rank to ‘be as well-founded and 
perfect as thatof his Majesty on 
the throne on which he sits for 
the public good, and for the 
public good only; and we ap- 
plaud your Majesty’s determina- 
tion ‘to resist the attempt to 
dishonour you with all the 
means w hich it shall please God 
to give you.’ 

“ The artisans and mechanics 
of this populous and powerful 
district partake with us in ad- 
miration of your determination, 
and in readiness to assist you in 
carrying it into effect by all the 
meéans which we constitutionally 
possess, and which we humbly 
tender to your Majesty’s accept- 
ance. 

“ Your Majesty cannot be unac- 
quainted with the severe priva- 
tions and deep sufferings of this 
immense population; and doubt- 
less your Majesty’s benevolent 
heart has been wrung at the 
dreadful events of the fatal 16th 
of August, The same power 
which “scourged us is now op- 
pressing you; it is not less our 
interest than our duty, there- 
fore, to stand up against your 
Majesty’ s enemies, who are also 
the enemies of the rights and 
liberties of the whole people. 
The deep-rooted and atrocious 
designs of this faction must be 
defeated ; or the nation sinks at 
once into utter and hopeless 
slavery. We declare that we 
would rather die than live un- 
der such a state of things as 
that which our enemies are pre- 
paring for us. This is our 


As far as our power can extend 
we will prevent your Majesty 
from being unjustly and unlaw- 
fully sacrificed. We have no 
fortunes to offer, but we hold 
our lives valueless when justice 
and freedom are in danger.” 

To which her Majesty re- 
turned the followimg most gra- 
cious Answer :— 

“ Treceive with great satis- 

faction this loyal, affectionate, 
and impressive Address, from so 
numerous, so useful, and so effi- 
cient a part of the community 
as the artisans, mechanics, and 
labouring classes of the town of 
Manchester. ‘The true honour 
of the country has been in the 
highest degree promoted by 
their incomparable skill and 
their unrivalled ingenuity, while 
their persevering industry has 
so largely contributed towards 
the means of maintaining the 
dignity of the Throne and the 
power and glory of the king- 
dom. 
‘‘ No time nor circumstances 
can remove from my mind that 
beloved object which so vividly 
excites your kind condolence, 
and stillso tenderly interests my 
affections. If this calamity frus- 
trated the fond hopes of the 
people, how much did it deduct 
from the sum of my happiness, 
and add to the number of my 
woes! It aggravated my other 
manifold afflictions, by the in- 
vention of a new conspiracy, 
which, if it was not in its origin 
more detestable than the for- 
mer, was certainly more for- 
midable in its aspect, more art- 
ful in its contrivance, more ex~ 
tensive in its ramifications, an 





solemn and serious resolytion. 


more powerful in its means, 
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My own innocence, combined 
with the good sense and justice 
of the people, has been at once 
my solace and my support un- 
der this new and terrible perse- 
cution. 

«“ The conspiracy by which I 
have been attacked has already 
been more than half vanquished | 
by the flagitiousness of its chiefs 
end the turpitude of its auxili- 
aries. ‘he most artful combi- 
nations of perjury cannot long 
endure the piercing scrutiny of 
truth. 

‘1 am happy to perceive that 
the industrious classes in the 
town of Manchester, as well as 
in the rest of the kingdom, re- 
yard the unconstitutional attack 
upon my rights as an illegal in- 
vasion of their own. ‘The Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, which 
threatens my degradation, weak- 
ens the security of that sacred 
tenure by which every Briton is 
protected in his liberty, his pro- 
perty, and his life. He who 
venerates a free Constitution 
wiil indignantly repel the intro- 
duction of arbitrary power in 
any of its varied forms, 

‘* We naturally compassionate 
the severe privations and deep 
sufferings, even of the idle and 
the dissolute; but how much 
more forcibly is our sympathy 
excited by such privations and 
sufferings, when they are accu- 
mulated upon the industrious, 
laborious, frugal, and virtuous 
part of this exemplary commu- 
nity! My mind has indeed been 
often agonized by the recollec- 
tion of that dreadful day, to 
which the industrious classes of 
Manchester particularly allude : 





but while we cannot but know 


that the same hand has been 
our common oppressor, let us, 
as far as we are able, bury the 
past in oblivion; and trust that, 
though these things have been, 
they will be no more! Let us 
endeavour to calm the perturb- 
ed passions and to heal the 
bleeding wounds of our dis- 
tracted and lacerated country ; 
and, for myself, though my afllic- 
tions have been many in num- 
ber and Jong in continuance, | 
shall think them all amply com- 
pensated if they should, at last, 
prove the means of contributing 
towards the harmony, the pros- 
perity, and the happiness of the 
kingdom.” 

Her Majesty has returned the 
following gracious Answer to 
the Address from BIRMING- 
HAM :—~ 

“Thave the most unfeigned 
satisfaction in receiving this af- 
fectionate Address from the peo- 
ple of Birmingham and its vici- 
nity, 

“ The losses that I have sus- 
tained during my long absence 
upon the Continent, have been 
irreparable. But as, in the con- 
stitution of the moral world, 
there is never any evil without 
some subsequent or concomitant 
good, I have derived no small 
degree of solace from centem- 
plating the probable benefits of 
which my afflictions are likely 
to be productive to the people 
of these realms. If I had expe- 
rienced no suffering, and been 
treated with no indignity, that 
union of mind and heart would 
never have been seen which 
now binds the nation from one 
extremity to another in the sa- 


\ 
“ 
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cred cause of legal right, and of 


Constitutional liberty. 

“To my wrongs, therefore, 
the nation may, ultimately, be 
indebted for the recovery of its 
rights, and the vile attempt to 
effect my degradation may exalt 
the people to a higher pitch of 
freedom and prosperity. 


‘* No Queen was ever the sub- 
ject of so many, and such bar- 


barous persecutions as I have, 


experienced. But while these 
persecutions have had little ef- 
fect in rutiling my serenity, or 
in marring my happiness, they 
have proved a bed of thorns to 
my adversaries. 

“ The spirit of malignity is 
never a spirit of repose. It is 
the serpent gnawing the heart ; 
and if there be at this moment 
one who, more than another, is 
an object of pity for the suspi- 
cions to which he is a victim, or 
for the inquietude to which he 
is a prey; for the innumerable 
vexations which he is hourly, 
hay, momentarily feeling; for 
the recollections of lost happi- 
ness and of deserted virtue; for 
the consciousness of malice that 
has been rendered impotent, and 
of vengeance that has missed its 
aim: such an object of pity is, 
perhaps, to be seen at the head 
of my adversaries. ‘The moral- 
ist of aftertimes, when he wants 
examples of abortive malice, or 
unsuccessful treachery, to give 
effect to his lessons,or to breathe 
a living energy on his page, will 
not long be ata loss to know 
from what part of our history 
to extract an impressive proof 
that cunping, malevolence, and 


jand are productive of nothing 
but misery.” 


‘ 





ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS PROM Tu: 
WARD OF FARRINGDON-WITHOUT. 


“ The Inhabitants of the Ward 
of Farringdon-without have long 
shewn themselves the friends of 
liberty and the enemies of op- 
pression. It gives me, there- 
fore, great pleasure to receive 
this animated, constitutional, aid 
affectionate Address from citi- 
zens of the metropolis, whiose 
principles are so congenial with 
my own. 

“The warm, indeed the unex- 
ampled, sympathy which I have 
experienced on the part of thc 
British people, has not only al- 
leviated my sufferings, but has 
added strength to that fortitude 
Which the internal sentiments of 
integrity would never sufler to 
languish in my heart. At the 
same time, if 1 do not feel, per- 
haps | ought to feel, more grati- 
tude than resentment towards 
my enemies, for the wron,s 
which they have endeavoured to 
heap upon me, when I consider 
that those wrongs are likely, 
under the direction of a super- 
intending Providence, to assist 
the nation in the recovery of It 
constitutional rights and liberties. 
“The people of England are 
now strongly convinced that the 
selfish faction is not merely al- 
tempting to deprive me of my 
honour or my rights, but 3s, 
through me, aiming a fatal blow 
at the rights of every individual 
in these realms. My destruction 
would prepare the way for the 
destruction of public liberty.— 
My cause, therefore, has become 





periidy,excite nothing butscern, 


every man’s cause. It is, i 
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deed, the cause of all classes—of 
the high and the low—of the 
peer and the peasant—of the 
rich and the poor: for, to which 
of these classes is a free consti- 
tution not a benefit? oz to whom 
is it not a blessing to be inde- 
pendent and free? But if my 
rights are once sacrificed at the 
shrine of tyranny, liberty will 
soon become only a name. It 
will, at least fora time, be bu- 
ried in my tomb. It will, indeed, 
revive; for it is an indestructible 
essence: and, while man exists 
upon the earth, it cannot be en- 
tirely destroyed. But it may 
suffer a temporary extinction of 
its spirit, or a paralysis of its 
powers. 

“ Anarchy is the greatest of all 
evils; but anarchy is usually the 
climax of bad government. Bad 
government sacrifices the inte- 
rests of the many to that of the 
few, till the very elements of 
the social scheme, wanting the 
Strong cement of the common 
good, are so shattered and dis- 
Jointed, that they can hardly be 
held together by any principle 
from within, or any power from 
without, The vessel of the state 
is then cast for a time, like a 
scattered wreck, upon the waters 
of strife. | 

“If the people ask me “ What 
are we to do in the present peril 
of the constitution?” I answer, 
My people, my friends, my chil- 
dren—be united, be temperate, 
be firm. Let justice be your 
constant guide, your regulating 
principle. Suffer not yourselves 
to be hurried into the approba- 
tion of any measures, however 
Specious they.may seem, that 
have not justice for their begin- 


e, and the gencral welfare 
for their end. 

“ Let Liberty be the object of 
your unfeigned devotion, your 
unbounded love ; but on the one 
side of Liberty place Justice, 
and on the other Humanity.— 
Without these two fair asso- 
ciates, Liberty is apt to become 
a devastating tempest, or a 
consuming fire.”’ 


— ee 


ning 


ANSWER TO TITE ADDRESS FROM THY 
WARD OF CRIPPLEGATE-WITHIN, 
“Tam deeply obliged to the 

Inhabitants and Freemen of the 
Ward of Cripplegate- Within for 
an Address so loyal and so affec- 
tionate towards myself, and at 
the same time breathing the 
purest sentiments of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

“The light of liberty was 
long preserved in the ark of the 
British constitution, when it was 
extinguished, or almost extinct, 
in every other part of the world. 
It is from this light that the 
people of other countries have 
originally derived a large part 
of their present political illumi- 
nation. Here the spirit of li- 
berty was first kindled: and 
hence its sacred heat was im- 
parted to the bosoms of thie 
wise, the generous, and. the 
brave, in other branches of the 
great European family. But, 
while other nations have been 
indebted to us fer a portion of 
this heavenly fire, we have our- 
selves suffered the flame to be- 
come languid and weak in that 
temple of constitutional freedom 
which it once so splendidly illu- 


minated., 
“It would afford me_ the 








sweetest satisfaction to be im 
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any degree instrumental in re- 


kindling the dying fire of na-y 


tional liberty, and in rendering 
the British constitution what it 
once was—the glory of the 
world. 

» “In the conflict which I am 
waging with my adversaries in 
defence of my violated rights, I 
am defending the rights of every 
Englishman. If I am success- 
ful in this conflict, the victory 
will redound less to’ my, own 
personal satisfaction than fethat 
which Il derive from the reflec- 
tion that the rights of individuals 
and the general liberties of the 
nation will henceforth be secured 


—— 








against the domineering views 
of that selfish. faction, which is 
equally an enemy to every im- 
provement in. the political con- 
dition of man in tbis country, 
and in every part of the world. 

“‘ Perhaps | ought to triumph 
in the indignities 1 have expe- 
rienced, and to rejoice in the 
wrongs [ have suffered, as those 
wrongs and indignities have 
been the means which Provi- 
dence has employed for exciting 
such a spirit in ‘the nation. as 
must tend to secure the rights 
of the people, and to enlarge 
the practical benefits of the con- 
stitution.” 
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